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Alberta Women’s Institute Convention 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


First Day, WEDNESDAY, Frsruary 17. 


The first annual convention of the Women’s Institutes of 
Alberta was held at Olds on February 17th and 18th. The 
convention took place in conjunction with the Agricultural Fairs’ 
Association convention. The meetings were remarkably well 
attended, about one hundred delegates being present, and the 
proceedings throughout were marked by a whole-hearted earnest- 
ness which augured well for the subsequent success of the organ- 
ization. 

The Honourable Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agriculture, in 
opening the convention on the afternoon of Wednesday, welcomed 
the delegates to the first annual meeting of the provincial organiz- 
ation. He stated that he was especially pleased to have the 
convention meet at a place where they could have an opportunity 
of seeing for themselves the work done at one of the schools of 
agriculture. ‘The Minister said that at present the number of 
boys in these schools was about four times the number of girls, 
but he hoped that in the future this would be changed, as there 
was no reason why educational advantages should not be secured 
equally to girls and boys on the farms. He stated that one object 
of the schools was to teach the girls to fulfil their various duties 
in a better and more scientific fashion. They would thereby 
obtain satisfaction out of their work—a very important thing. 
He expected ereat things from the missionary work which the 
Women’s Institutes would perform throughout the province. 


Miss Maclsaac’s Address 


Miss Maclsaac, recently appointed Superintendent of Women’s 
Institutes for the province, followed with a brief address, in which 
she stated her pleasure at having the opportunity to speak 
to the representatives of the Alberta Women’s Institutes at its 
inception as a provincial organization. She thought they were 
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to be congratulated upon a good start, about 1,400 women being 
represented at that meeting. She expressed the hope that great 
things would be accomplished, both as to work done by each 
individual institute and in extending the scope and number of 
these institutes throughout the province. Miss Maclsaac informed 
the delegates that, at the instance of the Minister of Agriculture, 
special trains were to visit each local institute during the summer 
months. Upon these visits, demonstrations would be given by 
members of the staffs of the schools of agriculture, consisting of 
household science, dressmaking and home nursing. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Muldrew, lady principal of the Red 
Deer Ladies’ College, was asked to occupy the chair until the 
election of officers had taken place. 


Mrs. Hill Speaks 

Mrs. Hill, of Edmonton, then followed with an interesting 
address on ‘‘Women’s Place in the Development of Alberta.” The 
speaker said that the attitude of men in regard to the function 
of women had really undergone little change since the Victorian 
era. It was, however, generally felt that woman’s place was in 
the home. Mrs. Hill said that the home had changed its aspect 
ereatly during the last fifty years, and therefore woman’s position 
had undergone a corresponding change. Tor instance, industries 
once carried on in the home were now only found outside it. 
Continuing, the speaker said that woman’s primary duty was to 
her children during their youth. The first years of a child’s 
education was at home and later in the school. In the latter stage, 
difficulties naturally arise, which, however, can be overcome by a 
more intimate acquaintance between mother and teacher. After 
the education of their children is completed, in many cases 
women’s activities cease. This should not be. Mrs. Hill urged 
that even during the period of devotion to her children’s upbring- 
ing women should be so interested in matters social and 
intellectual that their lives should not be devoid of activity when 
the children have reached maturity. 

Miss Potter, of Edmonton, here rendered a solo, which was 
much appreciated. 


Furnishing of a Home 


Miss Hayward, of the Claresholm School of Agriculture, then 
gave an interesting address on “The Furnishing of a Home.” 
The speaker drew attention to the fact that the mental state is 
largely influenced by surroundings. Careful selection of furnish- 
ings, which should adhere to nature as far as possible, is more 
important than large expenditures without regard to suitability. 

Mr, Foley, Poultry Superintendent for the province, addressed 
the meeting on the poultry industry and gave the ladies present 
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some excellent advice on the care, feeding and marketing of 
poultry. | 

Mrs. A. F. Wilson, of Carmangay, followed with an interesting 
paper dealing with the daughter and her place in the home. This 
concluded the afternoon proceedings. 


Delegates Entertained 

In the evening the delegates were entertained by the staff and 
pupils of the School of Agriculture at a banquet held in the 
assembly room of the school, the Honourable Duncan Marshall 
again presiding. After the loyal toast, speeches were listened to 
with great appreciation from the Minister of Agriculture; E. L. 
Richardson, Secretary of the Calgary Exhibition Association; 
W. R. West, President of the Edmonton Exhibition Association ; 
G. H. Hutton, Superintendent of the Lacombe Experimental 
Farm; Miss Noble, of Daysland; Geo. Harcourt, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture; Mr. Weidenhammer, M.P.P., and Mr. W. A. 
Dryden, Shorthorn breeder from Ontario, who has been engaged 
in the short course schools for the Department of Agriculture. 
During the proceedings, Miss Potter, of Edmonton, again rendered 
two delightful solos, accompanied on the piano by Mrs. W. G. 
Atkinson, of Edmonton. 


Second Session 


The second session was held on Thursday morning. Mrs. 
Muldrew, of Red Deer, again officiated and opened the proceedings 
by reading a letter from the Ponoka Institute. She then pro- 
ceeded to address the meeting on “The Efficient Woman in the 
Home.” Mrs. Muldrew said that it often happened that the 
woman was the better farmer. Alberta had long been a land of 
settlers. She was now to become a land of homes. Better farming 
and better home-making go hand in hand. To attain the best 
co-operation between men and women there should be an equal 
responsibility, the advantages to be supplied by equal educational 
facilities. It was just as important that women should be trained 
for domestic duties as for any other profession. 

Miss Carlyle, of Vermilion School of Agriculture, then read 
a carefully prepared paper on “Household Accounts,’ which was 
at once interesting and instructive. 

One Minute Reports Given 

The meeting was then thrown open for discussion for five 
minutes, after which one minute reports were read by several 
representatives of the various institutes, being the following dele- 
gates: Mrs. McDaniels, Daysland; Mrs. Lynes, Munson; Mrs. 
Jensen, Magrath; Mrs. Colvin, Sedgewick; Mrs. Scherrar, 
Lacombe; Miss Robb, Provost; Mrs. Flynn, St. Albert; Mrs. 
Robinson, Cowley; Mrs. Sherridan, Trochu. 
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The election of officers followed. A nominating committee 
was chosen and the following officers were elected: Hon. president, 
Mrs. Duncan Marshall; president, Miss Noble, Daysland; Ist vice- 
president, Mrs. Fleming, Sedgewick; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. 
Elves, Vulcan; 3rd vice-president, Mrs. A. E. Saunders, St. Albert; 
secretary, Mrs. Muldrew, Red Deer; treasurer, Miss Carlyle, 
Vermilion. Directors—Mrs. Robinson, Cowley; Mrs. A. F. 
Wilson, Carmangay; Miss Patterson, Taber; Mrs. Colvin, Sedge- 
wick; Miss Robb, Provost; Mrs. Blackwell, Athabasca. 


Mrs. McClung Spealkxs 


The first item on the afternoon programme was an address by 
Mrs. Nellie McClung, of Edmonton, on “The Value of Social 
Life in Country Homes,” the meeting beiny open to all and well 
attended by representatives of both sexes. Mrs. McClung, in the 
course of a remarkably well-delivered address, said: “A great 
many people, particularly farmers, have the idea that enjoyment 
of life is a thing of the future and not the present. They fail 
to realize that by so doing they lose the capacity of enjoyment 
of any kind.” Continuing, the speaker said she thought that the 
ereat drawback to social life on the farm was the lust for land. 
Men had hitherto lightly farmed over large tracts of land, instead 
of farming smaller areas scientifically and well. Very often a 
man was so interested in the acquiring of land that he failed to 
realize the importance of many things necessary to render the 
life of a woman on the farm even tolerable. He could not afford 
$8.00 for a washing machine, but the next day could purchase 
more land at many times the price. Women, said Mrs. McClung, 
are partly responsible for this attitude. They under-estimate the 
value of their own labor. Men, as a rule, realize more than 
women the importance of labor-saving devices. 

The delegates then adjourned to another room, where Miss 
Goldie, teacher of domestic science in the School of Agriculture, 
gave a very interesting demonstration and paper on “Table 
Service’. 

Miss Noble, of Daysland, then gave an address on “Oppor- 
tunity,’ in which she said that now was the time for the women 
of Alberta to aid their fathers and brothers to attain greater 
success in their undertakings, and improve their status. Miss 
Noble spoke at some length on her own experiences in the prov- 
ince. 

A dairy demonstration followed, which concluded the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 


The following are some of the papers read at the convention: 


THE PRACTICAL EDUCATION OF THE GIRL 


(Paper read at the Women’s Institute Convention at Olds, Alberta, 
By Mrs. A. F. Witson, Carmangay, Alberta.) 


We are always hearing of ways and means of keeping “‘the 
boy” on the farm, and of how to best educate and train “the son” 
for his business in life. In all this there is no mention of the 
education and training of “the girl” for her business in life. We 
sometimes wonder if there are no girls. We are inclined to think 
that “the girl’ is of minor importance. 

But there are “girls”, many of them, and girls who need 
thought and consideration. Your daughter is just as important 
as your son. The future of your daughter is of far greater 
importance than the future of your son, for it is the daughter of 
today who will be the mother of tomorrow. It is the daughter 
of today who in the years to come will bear the heaviest burden 
of the race just as the women of the past bore the burdens. How 
then are you going to prepare this girl for her great life work? 

You will have to begin very early in life, at the cradle stage, 
so to speak, train your baby girl to be thoughtful for mother, 
father, brother and sister. ‘Teach her to be kind and considerate 
to her pets, instill into the young mind habits of cleanliness, 
tidiness and truthfulness. All these lessons must be taught more 
by example than precept. Train your girl in obedience and 
honesty. In doing this you are laying the corner stones for the 
whole life to rest upon. And mothers, do not neglect the aesthetic 
side of her nature. You can early begin to train the “tiny tot” 
to love flowers and pretty pictures, to like to hear mother sing, 
read or play the piano. Often read to your child, or sing sweet 
songs, tell them stories and they will soon coax for the song or 
story. 

By the time your girl reaches school age, she will have learned 
the lessons of “respect to elders, obedience, politeness, kindness 
and, respect for other people’s property.” How unpopular is the 
child, yes, or the woman, who appropriates to her own personal 
use anything and everything she desires, regardless of ownership 
or of needs or wishes of others. Do not neglect these lessons. - 
Do not leave them for the school teacher. They are too important 
to be left to a stranger. 

The public school will be the girl’s world for several years. 
The wise mother will keep in touch and in sympathy with every 
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phase of the school life and school work. Gently guide your 
child in the choice of reading and in her choice of companions 
during these critical years. Frequently have her friends in for a 
tea party. Read good stories to her and her friends. Encourage 
her to be faithful and honorable in her studies. Do not tease 
your girl about her boy playmates. Do not make light of her 
school. day loves. They are a part of her real life. To tease or 
laugh at her only calls her attention to the fact that some of her 
friends are “boys”, or, in other words, you are pointing your 
child’s mind to the sex idea. 


During the first eight or ten years of your girl’s life, you 
mothers have her practically to yourself. Outside influences 
which touch her are largely under your control. You decide with 
whom she shall play, with whom she shall study and what she 
shall see and hear. You can pretty closely guess what she hears, 
sees, and does when under your eye. The effect of her experiences 
you are in a position to counteract. You can and must help her 
to understand and discriminate. You can divert her attention 
where necessary. Nothing that you or anyone else does in the 
future can wholly change what you have done during her early 
life. 

The home is the greatest educational center in the universe. 
The mother is responsible for what it is. It may be a good, or it 
may be a very poor educational factor. It will be what you make 
it. You mothers have it in your ipower to determine the kind 
of influence of the homes your daughters will supervise. 


When your girls have reached the critical period of budding 
womanhood she is very susceptible to outside influence. Now is 
the time to gently guide and guard the girl’s reading and com-. 
panionships. Now is the time, too, when the young mind is often 
perplexed. The girl cannot understand her feelings, her sensa- 
tions, her emotions and naturally she avoids the mother’s eye. 
She often becomes morbid end wants to be alone: Oh, mothers! 
in these first years of blossoming womanhood help your girl to 
understand herself. Explain life’s great and wonderful truths to 
her. Prepare her for the great change coming into her life. 
Teach her what pure womanhood means. Do “not leave these 
sacred truths to reach your sensitive girl from rude sources. 
Remember this knowledge comes to every girl from some source 
before she is very old. How much purer and how much more 
sacred it must be coming from mother’s lips than from the lips 
of bold girls a few years her senior. There are some excellent 
books on the market which will aid mothers in this ereat duty. 
I refer chiefly to Stall’s books for girls—a series of three, I think— 
namely: “What a Young Girl Ought to Know,” “What a Young 
Woman Ought to Know, > “What a Woman of Forty-five Ought 
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to Know.” ‘The first two I am sure will solve a mother’s difficulty 
in approaching the subject of sex hygiene, to your daughter. 


As I look around our towns today, I find another point on 
which to speak to mothers. Why is almost every young girl, 
young woman, and even older women, seen on our streets in cold 
weather wearing silk or lisle hose, high-heeled pumps, extremely 
low-necked gowns, and summer underwear? There is something 
wrong with the girl’s training who will thus expose herself to the 
winter weather. It should be the habit of every girl to dress 
snugly in winter, to wear high boots and woolen hose, woolen 
underwear and at least one underskirt and warm covering for the 
throat and chest while out on the street. Insist on your girls 
dressing comfortably and sensibly. Clothing should never inter- 
fere with any of the bodily functions. Too many women and 
girls wear clothing that restricts the breathing or the digestive 
organs. Think of the number of thicknesses of cloth worn tightly 
about the pliable structure of the waist. Take time some morning 
to count them. Then compare the number with the number over 
the ankle and over the chest. You will cease to wonder why so 
many young women are affected with physical disorders. 


Dress your girls from childhood in such a manner that they 
can perform any of the “boyish” feats accomplished by that 
rollicking son of yours. Too often girls are considered unlady- 
like if they romp and play. That is an old fashioned idea. Out- 
door games and sports are becoming quite fashionable now. Let 
your girls turn handsprings, play leap frog or run up stairs three 
stairs at a time if she wants to. It will clear her brain and add 
a better glow to her cheeks. Girls now-a-days can swim, row, 
play baseball, hockey, tennis, and many ladies can curl and bowl 
as well as a man, and they receive just as much benefit from the 
exercise too, that is if they dress properly for exercise. With her 
healthy body and well-trained mind, what is to be the future of 
your daughter? Must she sit at home like the girl of fifty years 
ago and wait for her mate to come and claim her? No, a thou- 
sand times, no! Give your girl a chance to take her knocks in 
the world. It is all very well to say: “I don’t want my girl to 
work. I don’t want her to know life as it really is.” Perhaps 
you don’t. But will that prevent her from knowing at some time 
in her life. You can’t always shield her. Can we not all point 
out cases where a girl was carefully reared and guarded in a home 
being suddenly thrown upon the world penniless with no accomp- 
lishments with which to earn her bread. 

Mothers, you gave life to that daughter. It is your duty to 
provide her with an honest means by which to be independent. 
What do you know of her future? If her husband fails in busi- 
ness or her “Lancelot” never comes riding by, how can _ she 
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honestly support herself? What course is open to her? The 
professions have closed doors but to the trained. There is one 
course I see—she may do the neighbors’ washing, or she may even 
clean offices. Mothers, it is a crime to give life to your girl and 
then deprive her of a clean, honest profession by which to support 
that life. Give her a chance to prove herself in the business world. 
There are many professions open to her. There are many oppor- 
sunities confronting the girl of today. 


We hear so much of “A woman’s place is in the home.” If 
that were true; if that was all the creator intended, why has a 
woman a yearning to go out into the world? Why has she a 
desire to earn her own living? Why has she a desire to develop 
her own peculiar talents, just as her brother does? Why was 
she born with a genius for art, for music, for literature? Why 
does she possess great business ability? Why has she professional 
talents? Surely the creator has not erred. No! No! He certainly 
has not mocked women with a yearning for a career of her own 
without making it possible for her to realize her dreams. Then, 
mothers, do not discourage your girl when she longs to get out 
into the world. For there is no sex in ambition, there is no sex 
in aspiration or self-expression, there is no sex in talent or genius. 
Give your girl the opportunity to help make the world better. 
For wherever woman has gone, in every walk of life, she has 
improved the conditions, purified the atmosphere and elevated 
the morals. 

Women’s entrance into the industrial world began when the 
first typewriter was shown at the Philadelphia Exposition in 
1876. The typewriter opened a new door for women, and new 
doors have been rapidly opening for women ever since. It is 
not so many years ago since our schools were taught by men only. 
Today for every man teacher we have twenty female teachers. 
A few years ago a lady doctor was never dreamed of. Today we 
find her in all large centers. Women lawyers are taking their 
place at the bar beside the men. 


These new opportunities now open to women demand a special 
education. The strongest faculties must be developed by special 
exercise along special lines. 

Do I hear some one say: ‘‘Higher education unfits a woman 
for housekeeping, wifehood, and motherhood. Jennie comes home 
from college and does not care to sweep and dust, she does not 
like dish-washing, she never thinks of helping her mother.” Let 
me repeat what I said at the beginning of this paper: “Mothers, 
nothing can undo what you have done during the first ten years 
of your girl’s life,” and therefore if Jennie comes home from 


college “a prude”, she is, generally speaking, just what you made 
her before she went to college. 
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Do I hear someone say, ‘“‘business life unfits a girl for wifehood 
and motherhood?” Mothers, the welfare of our nation depends 
upon the future generation. The civilization of our land depends 
on the stamina, the self-reliance, the initiative power, the purpose 
of the future generation. Who, if not the mother, imparts these 
qualities to the child? If a woman’s strongest faculties are edu- 
cated and exercised in the business of the world, her offspring, 
it follows, must of necessity possess these qualities in a more perfect 
degree than the child of the uneducated. The very fact that the 
woman has greater responsibilities and greater activities will 
quickly develop and strengthen the mental forces. 


There is no step formed that woman has ever taken, that has 
not made her a better wife and a better mother, and when these 
duties, the grandest and sweetest of all duties, are undertaken by 
the business woman, she will, because of her superior knowledge, 
because of her superior mental training, because of her superior 
physical training, she will be a more wholesome woman. She 
will be a sweeter and truer companion to her husband because of 
her intelligence. 


Because of her broader knowledge she will be more fitted to 
become a mother. Home, husband and child will be more dear 
to her, more precious to the woman who has made her own way 
in the world. The woman who has boarded out, who has lived 
in her trunk, so to speak, for a few years, will appreciate her 
home all the more. ‘The woman who has been deprived of the 
softening influences of home life will appreciate it all the more. 
Because she has lived in a hall bed for a year or two will help her 
to understand her husband’s love of home. These experiences 
teach a girl as nothing else can what a blessing home is. What 
a joy it is to have a home and be safe from the “maddening 
crowd’s ignoble strife.” ; 

When her own child comes to that home, her Paradise will 
be complete, her soul will awaken to the truth that her cherished 
business career was ‘“‘sounding brass” compared to the privileges 
and opportunities presented to her as a mother. 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of our angel light 


TABLE SERVICE 
(Miss M. Gotpig, Provincial School of Agriculture, Olds. ) 


Table service has been studied for some years and books have 
been written on the subject, but more so in the last ten years than 
before. We read in histories of the social life of the people 
years ago and we see what a great change has taken place in the 
customs of the people. What was proper then would not be 
tolerated by the people of today. Jor instance, when forks were 
first introduced they were considered an oddity. Again in the 
different countries today there are various rules for table etiquette. 
What is considered a nicety in one country is looked upon as a 
curiosity or an act of ignorance in another. There are American 
ways of serving and there are English ways of serving, just as there 
are typical American and English dishes, and in our Canada today 
you find some people following the American style and some the 
English. 

One writer says, “The manner in which we advocate that the 
serving of meals should be carried out has been evolved from a 
study and comparison of the methods of many housekeepers.” 
Some of the rules which I may mention may be contradicted in 
the first book which you may read on the subject. You may also 
think there are quicker and more desirable ways of doing the 
same thing, but in doing anything in every day life, are the 
shortest ways always the most satisfactory? Decidedly not! 

Another writer says, “Anybody can eat, but very few know 
how to eat so as to ensure the greatest quality of health and 
enjoyment.” That is the keynote of a well-served meal—aim to 
provide the greatest quality of health and enjoyment—plan a 
well balanced menu and have around the table a gathering of 
congenial friends. 

When entertaining by means of a dinner, luncheon, or even 
an afternoon tea, do not attempt to go beyond your capabilities. 
A hostess with no maid to assist may entertain just as well as 
one with one or more, but of course the mode of entertaining 
can not be the same. Remember that “State without machinery 
is of all states the worst.” 

The method and extent of entertaining is governed by various 
factors. 

1. The means of the family. It is the duty and pleasure of 
the hostess to provide well chosen dishes but the mode of the serv- 
ing and not what is served should be commended. Inexpensive 
dishes served hot (if to be hot) and cold (if to be cold) and in 
succession will ensure a quantity of enjoyment which no one 
need be afraid to offer. 
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A simple, dainty, and attractive table and a tasty meal is a 
“thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Expensive linen, china 
silver-ware or cut glass is not essential in setting an attractive table. 

2. The size of the house influences to a certain extent the 
entertaining done. To entertain a small gathering of guests is 
better than to bore a larger company. 

3. The amount of help obtainable also has its influence. When 
setting the table for any meal, simplicity, absolute cleanliness 
and daintiness are the three essential factors. Anything poorly 
done is better left undone and every housekeeper has time to set 
an inviting table. “Lack of time” is the usual plea for an ill set 
table, and it is true in a good many cases that if the housekeeper 
wants to do a certain thing in a certain way she can make the 
time. Our thoughts lead to our actions which develop into 
habits. 

Silence cloths should first be put on the table, not only to lessen 
the noise of the dishes, but also to protect the table. The table 
linen should be clean and white and glossy, the folded table nap- 
kins usually being placed on the left hand side of the cover or in 
the middle, if crowded. 

By the individual cover is meant the silver, china and glass- 
ware used by each individual. The rule most commonly followed 
in the placing of silver is as follows: iplace the silver in the order 
in which it will be used, the first to be used on the outside and 
the last on the inside. Sometimes it is placed in the opposite 
order but you can readily see the inconvenience of so placing it. 
One custom in table setting is to put on the table only silver for 
each course as it comes, but this is only at the more formal dinners 
where plenty of help is available. Plan to set your table and to 
serve your meal so that the table will not be less attractive at ihe 
end than it is at the beginning. 


GENERAL RULES FoR TABLE SETTING. 


1. Place the forks with tines up and at the left hand side of 
the plate. 

2. Place the knives with sharp edge of blade in and on the 
right hand side. 

3. Have all silver the same distance from the edge of the 
table and at least one inch from the edge. 

4. The inside pieces should be far enough apart that the 
widest plate will not interfere. 

5. Place the water glass at the tip of longest knife. 

6. Place the bread and butter plate at the tip of longest fork. 

7. Place salts and peppers in pairs and at regular intervals, 
for instance: one pair at each end or at each of the four covers. 
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TABLE SERVICE AND SETTING 


8. If butter spreaders be used they may be placed on the 
bread and butter plates in place of at the right hand side of each 
cover. 

9. Have all extra silverware such as pickle fork, butter knife, 
vegetable spoons, etc., placed parallel with either edge of the table 
and not at any angle. (See Photograph No. 1.) 

10. Have no tooth picks on the table. 


GENERAL RULES FOR SERVING. 


1. In removing any course, remove the largest serving dish 
first, then the smaller ones and then the soiled dishes from the 
individual covers. 

2. Never begin to remove the dishes from one course till all 
at the table are finished. 

0. Serve and remove all individual dishes at the left except 
beverages. 

4, Serve all beverages to the right. 

5. Where there is a maid and food is served in quantity, she 
should go to the left and hold the dish low enough for guest to 
help himself. 

6. If there is no maid, one of the family must serve, rising 
from the table quietly and doing the serving as outlined. 

7. Do not start to serve the new course till the soiled dishes 
from the previous one are removed. 


ForMAL DINNERS. 


The first word is: do not attempt to serve them if you have not 
all facilities. A dinner to be of this nature must be planned days 
or weeks ahead of time, as the invitations should be out ten days 
at least in advance. If a person of great prominence is to be guest 
of honour, invitations are sent three or four weeks ahead of time. 
(The hostess must here use tact as a gathering of uncongenial 
guests is a great damper to the conversation. ) 

These invitations must be formal—written or printed and in 
the third person. The reply should be sent within 12 or 24 hours 
of its receipt, that the hostess may know how many to expect and 
may be able to plan accordingly. This reply must also be written 
in the third person and must be definite—the invited ones must 
accept or send their regrets and not say they will go if possible. 

The menu for a formal dinner varies considerably from that 
for an informal or family meal. The courses are more numerous, 
each one not being as substantial as for a family dinner—variety 
and not quantity prevailing. The number of courses varies with 
the degree of formality, usually the more courses and the greater 
number of dishes, the more formality. A formal dinner usually 
has at least five or six courses, and they may be extended till ten 
or more are given. Photograph No. 1 shows a table set for the 
substantial course of a family dinner. 


iy 
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TABLE SERVICE AND SETTING 


Photograph No. 2 shows a table set for a more formal dinner 
of seven courses as follows: 


MENU 
Consomme Rolls 
Olives Almonds 
Halibut Cutlets Ege Sauce 
Roast Beef 
Potatoes Asparagus 
Pickled Peaches 
Tomato Salad Cheese Straws 
Orange Pudding 
Mints Cake 
Coffee 


THE VALUE OF KEEPING HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 


(Miss A, T. Cartyze, B.A., Provincial School of Agriculture, 
Vermilion, Alberta. ) 


Dean Russell of Columbia University says: ‘Family success 
depends quite as much upon the wife’s ability to live well upon 
the husband’s earnings as upon the husband’s ability to earn a 
living wage.” 

Now, in the practice of economy we aim to increase the income, 
(and in the home the burden of this usually falls upon the 
husband) ; but we also aim to diminish the expenditure and in 
this connection the responsibility of the home-maker is by no 
means small. The business side of home-making concerns itself 
with three things: better choice, better production and_ better 
consumption—hetter choice of food, furniture, ete., better pro- 
duction from, for instance, cooking and sewing, and better con- 
sumption of the products—that is, the use of the finished articles. 

The housewife must initiate, plan and direct the business of 
the house intelligently. But household accounts are not merely 
an end in themselves. They should be an important aid towards 
economical living, for the comparisons that result from proper 
account-keeping are invaluable. ‘These should show clearly the 
total amount spent in luxuries at different times, and other leak- 
ages due to: buying out of season, not knowing the relative 
nutritive values of different foods, ignorance of economic values 
of clothing and house-furnishings, waste due to over-ordering, 
over-cooking, or excessive catering for individual meals, and so 
on. 
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Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, late Instructress in Sanitary 
Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Hon. 
President of the American Home Economics Association, 
says that a woman who would be successful in home- 


making must have high standards of living consciously defined. | 


Just consider that; needs must be distinguished from desires, and 
desires should be subordinated to needs. Of course our needs are 
physical, mental and moral, and each should therefore be pro- 
vided for in the division of the income, according to their value 
in relation to true living. Our physical needs demand sanitary 
dwellings, proper clothing, wholesome food, etc., while our mental 
needs demand good schools, travel, good literature, music, good 
pictures, etc., and our moral requisites include good churches 
(though occasionally we seem to forget that we should support 
them), and a wholesome moral environment. It is absolutely 
necessary that we divide our income to provide for happy, whole- 
some social conditions, and for freedom from care for the future. 

One writer claims that business-like handling of the home 
finances will reduce the cost of living quite as much as using 
meat substitutes, and that one of our important duties is to study 
this problem of account-keeping more intelligently. What would 
we think of a business-man who did not know how much he 
spent for salaries, how much for “overhead charges’, whether he 
was losing or gaining, and so on? Yet this is what many families 
do, in spite of the fact that the family is the most important 
business in the world. 

“Standards of living change with knowledge of life,” we are 
told. A low standard may be raised by education and a high 
standard may ‘be lowered by over-valuation of the low standards of 
others. Food, clothing and running expenses are most frequently 
over-rated in household expenses. An attempt has been made 
in the United States to formulate a standard by which individual 
household account-keepers can measure their own ideals of living. 
These standards are summed up in four laws (Dr. Engel’s laws), 
governing the division of the income— 

(1) The higher the income, the smaller the percentage of 
cost of subsistence. (Not the smaller the actual sum, but the 
percentage. ) 

(2) Clothing assumes and keeps a distinctly constant pro- 
portion in the whole. 

(3) Lodging, warming, and lighting have an invariable pro- 
portion, whatever the income. 

(4) The more the income increases, the greater is the pro- 
portion of the different expenses which express the degree of 
well-being. 

Frequently, the housekeeper is careful in the small expendi- 
tures but does not have a grasp of the proportion of the income 
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that should be spent for each item, as food compared with clothes, 
rent compared with amusements, and go on. 


According to Mrs. Richards, the division of the income for 
three adults and two children at the three salaries of $1,000, 
$2,300, and $3,000, would be about as follows: 


IVES <p Braided toto. cure atcce eee ERR eRe Beets = ee ra a aN 19 per cent. 
(ClO Chil aie aie een lie 3 Vn ener ns eee eo Bas 17% per cent. 
EO OCU Mex rancte hats ehene acai helen ga eae ee Seat ieteke te 27 per cent. 


Running Expenses (? Rent) 
Investments (? Salary) 


Brett Rotte f catkn Menon can 16 per cent. 
Sh oirst aca tatiana ieisehapeinettonemenaretetacs 4. per cent. 


VEL ST OM ert el esa ook We ei Re Ni PEAT WE RGAE 4 per cent. 
ICU CA CLOUGH OALAT Vive capone staes at eee eae 4 per cent. 
HVGOHC ALON ae ater etka lcbevcre els: caters Sener oe 4 per cent. 
Uned emit Sewers ace ck ee teyahc. cis etcetera eee 4 per cent. 


‘Note:—? Varying with. 


Running or operating expenses are, of course, those connected 
with lighting, heating, cleaning the home—including service, 
laundry, etc. The expenditures for amusements, books, travel, 
church, charity, savings deposits, etc., are often grouped under 
the heading, ‘Higher Life’. 


Account-keeping should show— 

(1) The receipts and expenditures classified under the divi- 
sions of the income. 

(2) <A record of investments. 


(3) The exact condition of the capital at stated short 
intervals, i.e., a balancing of accounts. 


The accounts should be set down from accurate knowledge, 
and a great help to this accuracy is to have a pencil and card in 
the purse, for jotting down expenses as they occur. 


The system of account-keeping should be clear, convenient, 
and attended to promptly. 


Of methods in household account-keeping, I shall mention 
only two: 


(1) The card-index system which needs no explanation. 
Some women prefer this method, especially if they have some 
other form of the card system in use. 

(2) The one-book system of which we may consider four 
forms: 

(a) The simple non-itemized journal, consisting of simply 
a column for dates, a list of receipts and expenditures, and then 
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two separate columns for amounts in connection with these, thus: 


1914 | Received _ Paid 
Mar. 1 Gashton) hand veel. erie oto eaten re $15.00 | 
ee BY Oa tenciees cian onetare a are rere ts) oy ovolete men terest Ey oh!) 
as 3 GOal ete Sco ocstien Giede lee siaietsicrekreteistnec me nehees 6.75 
se 4 Monthy sallowanicem. mieten sie terse inter 60.00 
os 5 VOUT eet eet ea Ine eae Te acest 4.75 
$75.00 $11.80 
Tals) | 
Balanicevonehand ym eerie cree: | $63.20 


(b) <A simple itemized journal, with daily totals and intro- 
ducing the terms usually employed in bookkeeping: 


1914 Items Cr. IDR, Daily Totals 
April 1 By bal. brought forward....| $57.15 
ee iy Toy Laundry, ecient crore SoS 
we 2 SS doze WESs. nat: OOC me reer 1.80 $e2655 
bas) Ps) “ 2 tons Coal, at $7.00...:. | 14.00 14.00 
| $57.15 | $16.55 $16.55 
16.55 | 
Balanced. ccs cei $40.60 
ae ee a 


(And, by the way, when we speak of “journal”, we mean a 
statement of money expended and received, put down daily. It 
comes from the French “jour” or “journee’’, meaning a day; and 
a “ledger” is a classification of accounts. ) 

(c) isa variation of this form ‘“(b)”, having a daily balance 
and a ledger department, meaning that the expenditures are 
classified — 


JOURNAL LEDGER 
Cr Dr. 
| Daily 
1911 Food |Laundry| R’g. Ex.| Balance 
Sept. 1 | By bal. bro’t for’d ....|$ 1.25 ke 

es 2 S ENON VANCE asogonecc 10.00 

es 2) To 1 doz. Eggs, at 50c.. $ .50 

“ 21) * 1% lb. Cheese at 30¢ . 15 $10.60 

ie 3 We ABENUROO NN & ccaoce coe 3 $ 255 10.05 

$11.25) $ .65| §$ .55 $10.05 
1.20 
Balancegen.. eer $10.05 


(I hope I am not wearying you. These three forms, though 
comparatively unimportant, are mentioned because they lead up 
to the fourth and best.) 
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(d) is found to be one of the most convenient, suggestive 
and helpful arrangements for keeping accounts. It consists of 
a journal non-itemized and a more elaborate ledger than is used 
in form (¢)— 


JOURNAL | 
Date Receipts Expenses 
Daily 
1910 Sources | Amounts | Sources | Amounts Totals 
April 1 |C’h on H’d| $90.00 
nS, Flour $ 4.75 
oe By Dress mat. 6.00 $10.75 
COs 3 Book | 50) 1.50 
$90.00 | $12.25 $12.25 
$12.25 
Balance oermccioc «sce STT 15 | 
LEDGER 
Food Car fareor | Running Higher 
Rent Expenses Clothing Life 
$4.75 
$6.00 
$1.50 
$4.75 $6.00 $1.50 


Opposite pages of a book may be used—the left hand page for 
the journal record and the right hand for the ledger. The divi- 
sions in the ledger are optional, both in number and character. 
For instance, the food column may again be classified into eggs, 
milk, butter, ete., or the higher life column into travel, books, 
magazines, savings, etc. 

Not until we see facts in black and white do we realize our 
extravagances, the unexpected sum we spent for this or that item, 
and where we can economize. Each sales slip from the grocer or 
butcher takes on new interest when we have to enter it; we are 
even more likely to notice whether the roast weighed five or seven 
pounds, and we learn to check up accounts and be more careful 
to keep receipted bills. 

Dealers know at once the woman who is business-like from 
the woman who is slack in money matters and the unscrupulous 
will take advantage of the careless ones. Nor are we so likely to 
let bills “run up” as we say, or mistakes occur when we have the 
account-book habit. ‘Charge accounts” tend to extravagance and 
careless buying. We will get into more accurate habits and more 
economical ones, by far, if we keep accounts. And after all, it 
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is so easy! Just a book, ruler and pencil, and about an hour’s 
time each week, with the resulting feeling that we have conquered 
difficulties. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


(Miss M. Haywarp, Provincial School of Agriculture, Claresholm ) 


In preparing this paper, I had in mind only a modest home, 
an unpretentious abode; yet one having dignity withal, a place 
where character would be both created and reflected. 

A house itself is but a shell, it is the furnishings that make it 
a home. Many houses fail to become homes because they are a 
collection of white ceiling, florid walls, loud carpets—a place where 
there is neither rest for the body nor repose for the soul. 

In this I have endeavored to give a few suggestions which 
might be applicable in country or city where the homemaker 
desires an environment of refinement and taste, at a moderate 
expenditure because fine furnishing is not so much a question of 
money as of right thinking, and selection has more to do with 
making a home what it should be than money has. 

There are three reasons for any interest attached to the subject 
of home furnishing, and one is the desire for that peace of mind, 
the restfulness, the satisfaction, that comes from harmonious and 
beautiful surroundings. The quiet plain is more restful than 
the rugged Rockies, and we want a home that is a refuge, a haven 
of rest from the noise and bustle of the business world. Harmony 
and beauty bring with them the much desired repose and rest. 
You know that some homes on account of their furnishings are 
noisier than 8th Avenue, Calgary. 

That is the first reason for a successfully furnished house. 
The second is that it may please our friends when they give us 
the pleasure of their company. But, bear in mind, that when 
this desire to please is exaggerated into the desire to dazzle, then 
begins the deterioration of the value of the product. 

_ A really beautiful home exerts its influence, not only on its 
inmates and guests, but on the surrounding neighborhood. It 
may be praised, it may be censured, it may be admired, it may 
be scoffed at, but, it will excite more comment than any other 
habitation for blocks around. In the end it will win out in neigh- 
borhood strife, and it will be made a standard of taste by which 
others are measured; it will probably be copied, because its key- 
notes are simplicity, order, cleanliness and harmony. Another 
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cause of this interest is the fact that most of the furnishings are 
left to the care of the mistress. She knows that her home passes 
judgment upon her, and endeavors to make the best of what she 
may have. ‘he man has other interests. He i is at the service of 
his wife in the capacity of a moving van. Said a guest, ‘I see 
that you have moved the piano since I was here.” The husband 
meekly replied, ““Yes, we have had it in every place in the house 
except the coal-bin, and I expect to put it there next.” 


As gold is a setting for precious stones, so is the home a setting 
for the family; it must be a credit to its creators, and an eduea- 
tional environment to the children. 

It may be that our feelings are stronger than our intellects, 
and accordingly prevent success. Allow me to illustrate. I have 
a friend who has a generous collection of photos, donated by 
admiring friends. Now, she is well aware of the fact that her home 
is not more beautiful because of her possessions, yet she has no 
wish to offend those generous folk. She has solved the problem 
in this way: When “so-and-so” is expected his photo is advanced 
to the front; if another is coming, it is her photo that is in 
evidence. Simply a solution in that individal case. We all 
have pictures done in real oil paint, doilies with realistic 
decorations, ornaments without use or beauty; and when it comes 
to the question of friendship endangered or successful house 
furnishing, each must solve the problem for herself. 


The home beautiful is not a thing of instantaneous growth. 
What a blessing if one could go to the furniture store and select 
in a day all the things required, and as they are delivered have 
each put in its respective place. Alas! the wise selection cannot 
be accomplished in such short order. Such a proceeding means 
a constant changing of furniture from reception room to den, 
from den to bedroom, from bedroom to rummage sale. Wasted 
money! And in time we learn the lesson to buy what is abso- 
lutely necessary; to buy the useful and therefore appropriate 
article, and that experience must lie at the root of it all. In 
other words, we must know what we want, why we need it, the 
place it is to fit, then buy the best we can afford. 


CoLOR AND ITS EFFECTS ON INTERIORS. 


Allow me to show, if I can, the relation between color in 
nature and color as used in interior decorations; keeping in 
mind the fact that “Nature is Divine Art.” The general law 
to be noticed in viewing a landscape is that the foreground is 
the darkest, the sky the lightest, and the distance an average 
between the two extremes. See the application to our rooms? The 
floor darkest in color, the walls of middle value, and ceilings the 
lightest. Again when it comes to matter of what are called “cool” 
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and “warm” colors, the grayed greens, blues and violets in 
nature are the colors seen in the distance, while the more vivid col- 
ors of red, orange and yellow are, as a rule, seen in nature in the 
foreground. The former tones are termed “‘cool”’, the latter are 
spoken of as “warm”. A red tree seen a mile away becomes purple, 
five miles away changes to violet, that is, it becomes bluer. The 
crimson and orange sky at twilight seems nearer than the blue 
of the mid-day. Therefore, walls of cool colors (blue, grayish 
greens, violets) perhaps through long association of ideas, appear 
to be distant and the room seems larger than when warm colors 
are used. 

One might ask “What colors shall I use in the various rooms, 
what color-scheme is best’? Here again, nature comes to the 
rescue. She uses more blue and green than any other color. Blue 
is the color of the sky and the ocean, but, is nearly always associ- 
ated with distances far greater than we have in the house. This 
is one reason why it is often unsatisfactory as a color for our 
modest homes. Blue is the coldest of colors, the least cheerful or 
inviting, and when occasionally employed, it should be warmed 
and softened by mixing it with orange, yellow, or green. This is 
what nature does in the sky and ocean, as every painter knows; 
besides, the part of the sky at which we look most often lies near 
the horizon and is very gray and warm. 


Green is very seldom found in nature in all its intensity and 
harshness, but is softened by yellow, orange, or red (warm colors), 
until we can say it Is a warm green. This is the green for our 
walls. 


On the other hand, colors in which red plays a dominant part 
are the most irritating to the eye. We should expect this because 
red is the color most unlike green. Nature gives us months of 
green, with only a few weeks of red tones in the autumn. She 
allows us a half hour of red in the morning sky (how seldom 
seen), with perhaps a similar period at night; she shows us acres 
of green, with an occasional red insect or flower. Hence through 
ages of familiarity, green is the most restful of colors and red the 
most irritating. 


There is another color very common in nature that appears 
after the growth of green grass is denied, namely, brown. If the 
room is light, very bright and sunny, it is really beautiful done 
in browns combined with a few touches of yellow. 


The application of all this is evident. The rooms which we 
use the most, living room, or study, should be papered in the least 
irritating or most restful colors—the grayed greens (such as sage 
or olive green), or browns. The colors which are so dominant 
in nature’s backgrounds are the very best backgrounds for people, 
for furniture, for pictures. 
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On the other hand, red is the color of good cheer, of hospitality, 
and has in art for centuries been the symbol of love. It is an 
admirable color for the front hall, offering a cordial welcome to 
the entering guest, also in the diningroom where hospitality is 
dispensed. But, of course, no one would think of using an intense 
red, rather a dull tone, such as would be obtained by mixing 
orange with red. Do not mix blue or purple with the red used 
for these rooms. The dull tone should be used instead of the 
brilliant on the walls, for one thing to be remembered is that 
walls are backgrounds. 


I mentioned the entrance hall and while on the subject would 
lke to say another word, for the simple reason that it is an 
important room often neglected. It is the first interior view of the 
house and the keynote to the home. It affords the first impression 
of the home, and first impressions are usually the strongest and 
most lasting. Therefore it should present a hospitable atmosphere, 
which can be obtained in part by a warm colored paper which 
diffuses the light and imparts an impression of brightness. If 
one values her reputation of skill and good taste in furnishing 
her home, let her look to the entrance or reception hall, and avoid 
a badly lighted or gloomy place. 


The statement that “Walls are backgrounds” has been made. 
Of all precepts regarding house furnishing, this simple rule is the 
least understood. A square yard of wall paper may be lovely in 
design and color, but, when that design is repeated numberless 
times over the wall, the effect may become unbearable to a sensi- 
tive person. A gentleman once called upon another out of business 
hours.. He was ushered into a room where he beheld a bold 
crimson design, two feet high, on a background of robin’s egg 
- blue; the carpet was green with red figures; the portierres were 
another hue of red, the furnishings were as violent as the sur- 
roundings. As noisy as 8th Avenue, Calgary! The host appeared 
all smiles; but the guest could not recall his errand and was forced 
to cover up the fact by a premature departure. 


The wall paper that is more interesting than the hostess is 
impertinent. No doubt you can recall homes where the most 
fascinating of women could not hold her own against such odds. 
Nor should the wall covering be more attractive than the pictures. 
How could the most beautiful picture give its message clearly 
amid such a babel of pattern? Perhaps we are influenced by 
style in choosing the paper, but, style has nothing to do with its 
excellence. Just now we find that fashions in wall hangings are 
returning to Colonial papers, Chippendale subjects; to brilliant 
Chinese designs. Now the fashions in these change for the same 
reason that styles in other things change, viz., that the manufac- 
turers may sell goods to those who, because of the ignorant 
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purchase of a formerly much-lauded style, really in poor taste, 
are tired of it. An article in good taste, good quality, in its proper 
place does not need frequent renewal. The soft-toned burlaps on 
the walls of art museums are not changed frequently. One does 
not tire of them. They were put there for a purpose; to show to 
best advantage the treasures placed against them. Some home 
builders select their wall paper with such espeeial care that it will 
never be noticeably out of style. One should remember that the 
color scheme, not only of each individual room, must be taken 
into consideration, but the rooms as a whole, so that pleasing 
vistas may meet the eye as one views these different rooms in 
succession. Good taste requires the omission of odd, prominent 
colors and designs, that the paper be subdued and self-effacing. 
Shun strong contrasts of ight and dark, or of color, have colors 
and values closely related. It is a foregone conclusion that the 
room must have unity, dark furniture should not be set against 
light paper. The things in 4 room must hold their proper relative 
positions—the people the most important, then the pictures, the 
furniture, the walls, and lastly, the floor. 

One has seen wall coverings with large isolated spots, or a 
mixture of figures, so that while conversing with the hostess, the 
caller figures out if the designer was planning diagonal lines or 
vertical, or if it would be ipossible to travel from one corner to 
the other and mark every spot. Impertinent wall paper. The 
intellect is dull indeed that does not respond to such an energetic 
appeal to the eye. 

It seems that I have given too much attention about what to 
avoid. On the other side, I would say, that a room done in light 
colors appears larger than one done in dark; that vertical lines 
make the ceiling appear higher. A large pattern diminishes the 
apparent size of a small room; that the ceiling should be tinted 
with the prevailing color of the walls; that yellow furnishings give 
the impression of sunlight; that a picture moulding or narrow 
shelf a foot or more below the ceiling and the color of the ceiling 
carried down to the moulding, lessens the height of a room, and 
is a good device if the house appears to be too high studded. In 
fact, no other factor plays so important a part in the final effect 
of a room as the walls. There may be famous pictures on the 
walls, artistic and costly furniture may be in the room, priceless 
foreign rugs may lie on the oak floor, but, it is all of no avail if 
the walls are persistently out of tune. The unity of the room is 
destroyed absolutely until the unsatisfactory wall coverings are 
exchanged for something fine in color and design. 


THe Livine Room. 


This is the dominant room in the house. It is the largest, 
and should be the most restful and homelike. It is the best 
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located on the western side of the house, for here is enjoyed the 
afternoon sun, and in the afternoon it is used the most. 


If the woodwork is really beautiful because of the modelling, 
and spacing of delicate and refined mouldings and other details 
as it was in the old Colonial homes, it should be given the proper 
emphasis. That is best obtained by use of cream or white enamel, 
and the product will be a delight to the eye. But, sad to relate, 
the ordinary woodwork in the modern house cannot afford to 
have its ““common-placeness” so brought to the front. It must 
needs be stained or painted in low toned colors to keep it in a 
very subordinate place. The gray-greens or deep browns are 
unobtrusive and restful, and are colors that will harmonize with 
most wall papers. Woodwork should not shine, it should not 
catch and reflect the hght like a mirror; a subordinate element in 
the room, it should be made to keep its place. Therefore, if 
rubbed with oil and pumic stone after varnishing, or waxed instead 
of varnished, the effect is enriched. Of course this does not apply 
to that which has really fine proportions, and is an addition to 
the furnishing of any room. If the living room has a fire place 
in which you can even imagine, and enjoy at the proper time 
a real, live, genuine fire, so much the better. The trouble of the 
modern one is, it is wrong-end to—all place and no fire! In 
this room the furniture should be judiciously selected—it will 
be used. It should be made to last; it should not develop a squeak 
in a short time; it should not appear inebriated when touched. 
A cheap article gives satisfaction but once, and that is when the 
bill is paid. It demands compound interest afterwards. The 
genuine, appropriate, lasting, satisfactory article costs more in 
the first place because it is worth more—but it does not need to 
be replaced. Also the furniture should be of adequate size and 
shape for comfortable use. You may say that the arts and crafts 
furniture needs a derrick to move it; but I would reply that it 
was not made to be trundled about the room hke a go-cart; it 
only needs to be moved at infrequent intervals. A table is needed 
in this room—which the children will be in no danger of up- 
setting—but which would be more likely to upset the children. 


Of two equally beautiful things, the wise selection will be in 
favor of that requiring least care. 


The chief characteristic of this room should be unity. We 
cannot have a dozen attractive spots of color and have harmony. 
Every inanimate object is part of the background. A room should 
have one dominant tone, be it green, red, orange or blue. The 
other colors should be composed in part of the dominant color. 
For example: A pure vermillion sofa cushion would be out of 
place in a green room. But a soft red, made by combining green 
with red in dyeing the cloth of the cushion would be a lovely 
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addition, for the green in the red serves to draw it into harmony 
with the prevailing color of the room. 


Can you see this picture described by Whistler, an English 
artist? “The sun blares, the wind blows from the east, the day 
is bereft of cloud. The holiday-maker rejoiced in the glorious 
day, and the painter turns aside to shut his eyes. And when the 
evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry as with a veil, and 
the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and the ware- 
houses are palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the 
heavens, and fairyland is before us—then the wayfarer hastens 
home, the working man and the cultured one, the wise man and 
one of pleasure cease to understand, as they have ceased to see; 
and Nature, who for once has sung in tune, sings her exquisite 
song to the artist alone, her son and her master; her son because 
he loves her, and her master in that he knows her.” Let us 
paraphrase this for the living room. The rugs blare, the wall 
paper shouts from all points of the compass, the furniture trumpets 
at you through its highly varnished coatings, and within all holds 
you with a tense grip. The newly married ones rejoice in the 
quickly made home, and the experienced one goes outside to 
recover himself. But when there seems to be an affinity in the 
elements that go to make up the living room, when the rugs 
associate themselves with the floor, when the quiet furniture be- 
comes sympathetic with the woodwork of the room, and when the 
whole room is in true accord, and comfort, and rest, and peace, 
are before us, then the unenlightened cease to understand as they 
ceased to see, then the room casts its potent spell upon the lover 
of true beauty and upon him alone—because he recognized the 
problem and rejoiced in its solution. 


PICTURES. 


It is said that if you are a guest at the home of a Japanese, 
he will endeavor to ascertain your favorite Japanese painter. On 
your entrance to this Japanese friend’s house, you will be charmed 
and surprised to see hanging on the wall, one picture painted 
by your favorite artist. One, and no more, though there may be 
a chest full of good ones in the house. Your host has paid you 
the compliment to apprehend your good taste, and has banished 
all others that you might enjoy the one. 

A visitor at a country house was astonished to see three narrow 
shelves extending around the entire room, supporting photo- 
graphs. The hostess explained it thus: “Almost everybody notices 
them the first thing. T’ll tell you how it is—you see, my husband 
1s an undertaker and these are pictures of people he has buried.” 
How many of us are like this lady only we have not her large 
accumulation! Of course, we should cherish the picture of our 
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friends and relatives, but, we can hardly expect outsiders to be 
enthusiastic over them. The point I want to make is that the 
living room should pay homage to the good taste of our guests, 
and the photos placed where their contemplation will exalt those 
who loved them. 

You may ask, “What are suitable pictures for the living-room?” 
Now, to my mind, a poor original is worthless, and we cannot 
afford the works of the masters! But we can afford photographs 
of the best. And we want pictures that we may improve our- 
selves by constant contemplation of unattainable altitudes; not 
to cover the wall paper, as I’ve been told. 


Hang in the room a really fine picture and in time it will be 
appreciated ; things of lesser worth will appear at their true value; 
association with fine things creates a cultivated taste. Now, don’t 
think that a bundle of fine productions handed out is all that is 
needed, and that all homes may have the same art exhibited on 
its walls. Just here comes in the personality of the owner. Are 
you fond of landscapes? Then go to Corot for tenderness and 
delicacy which thrill through his pictures, or Innes for strong 
and poetic scenes. Rembrandt painted portraits, Landseer por- 
trayed animals true to life. If you appreciate beauty in marble, 
there are photos of the wonderful works of the sculptors. The 
world of art is sufficiently wide and varied for personal tastes to 
be consulted and satisfied. There are two kinds of pictures to 
avoid, though they may be executed by famous artists. The 
first are those that depress, as “The Descent from the Cross,” “The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew.” They are beautiful in their place, 
and some were designed probably for a church, but in the home 
they are as painful as the small boy’s composition on man: “Man 
is a animal, his eyes is to get sand in; his ears is to have earache 
in; his nose is to have the snuffles in; his mouth is to hatch teeth 
i ms 

The other kind to avoid are the funny ones—they soon become 
as tiresome as an oft-told story or a much repeated pun. There 
is nothing uplifting about them. The masterpiece is a master- 
piece because its creator has given the subject more study and 
has expressed his thought more beautifully than we can ever 
hope to do. 

Do you know the purpose of a frame around a picture It 
is to provide a “little space of silence’ about the picture that it 
may deliver its message undisturbed. There is no need to speak 
of the color of the frame, the best light for the picture, to say 
that they should be hung with two vertical wires, or that the 
centre of vision of the picture should be on the level of the eye. 

Back of each great work of art there is profound thought and 
inspiration and a good reproduction of a masterpiece may be 
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priceless in the formation of our own taste and character. Homes 
of taste may be now our ideal, having the honest simplicity and 
unpretentious dignity of Colonial times, the creature comforts df 
the 19th century, and the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere 
of the 20th. 


Let me close with a quotation from John Ruskin, written to 
the working men of Great Britain: “If you have sense, and feeling, 
determine what sort of a house will be fit for you; determine 
to work for it, to get it, and to die in it, if the Lord will; Fit! what 
do you mean by fit? I mean one that you can entirely enjoy and 
manage ; but which you will not be proud of, except as you make it 
charming in its modesty. If you are proud of it, it is unfit for you 
—better than a man in your station by simple and sustained exer- 
tion can obtain, and it should be rather under such quiet level 
than above.” 


INVALID COOKERY 
(Miss L. Lyon, Provincial School of Agriculture, Olds, Alberta.) 


The feeding of persons in health is of great importance, but 
where one succumbs to disease, then feeding becomes a question 
of supreme moment. The appetite in health is usually a safe 
eulde to follow, but is so perverted by disease conditions that it 
is unwise to consider its cravings. If these cravings are indulged, 
the food longed for is almost always a disappointment, as all 
things taste about the same, until the time of convalescence. 


In acute cases of disease, food plays a very important part 
towards recovery. The quality and kind taken must vary greatly, 
according to the nature of the disease; sometimes it proves exped- 
ient in cases of diarrhoea or dysentery to have the patient abstain 
for days from all food except a very thin, starchy gruel, the object 
being to starve the germ which causes the disease. Again in the 
case of consumption where a great deal of body tissue is constantly 
being broken down by the tubercle bacillus a large amount of 
nourishing food must be supplied to the ‘patient in order to keep 
pace with and overtake the ravages caused by the disease. In 
fever, where the temperature is high, which means that meta- 
bolism, or the breaking down of body tissue is going on rapidly, 
there is always a demand for a large quantity of nourishing, 
easily digested food, usually in liquid form. Water is given freely, 
to assist In carrying off the waste products. 


_ Now there are certain general rules which must be followed 
In preparing invalid cookery and serving it attractively. These 
may be tabulated as follows: 
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1. If the patient is restricted to any special diet, change it 
as far as possible in the preparation and serving for variety. 


2. Food should be as well cooked and as simply cooked as 
possible and attractively served. Both stimulate the appetite, and 
the appetite stimulates digestion. 


3. Food should be given in small quantities at comparatively 
short intervals so as not to throw too much on the digestive organs 
at one time. The food should also be of such form and quality 
as to give the greatest amount of nourishment with the least tax 
on the digestive organs. 


Unless seasoning is necessary, strong flavoring should be 
avoided, therefore made-over dishes are forbidden in invalid cook- 
ery as they usually require stronger seasoning than when freshly 
cooked. 


5. Punctuality and regularity in serving meals are as import- 
ant and necessary as in giving medicine. 


6. The position of the patient is an important detail in the 
success of the patient’s meal. He should be made as comfortable 
as possible with pillows. Portable table rests, either the kind 
supported from a rod at the side of the bed, or the single board 
with rests five or six inches high at either end, are the most 
convenient on which to support the tray. In feeding helpless 
patients, do not have the cup or glass too full. 


7. The temperature of the food served is very important. 
Hot foods should be served hot and cold, cold. Lukewarm foods 
that are meant to be served hot are unappetizing even in health. 


8. Consider economy in cooking for the sick, only when 
absolutely necessary. 


9. The cover and arrangement of the tray are of the most 
importance if the patient’s appetite is to be stimulated. LEvery- 
thing should be immaculately clean. Use the best linen you can 
afford, also the daintiest china and glassware and the choicest 
silver. These things may appeal to some people as being trivial, 
but it must be remembered that the horizon of the sick room is 
limited and a patient long confined to bed thinks much of his 
immediate surroundings. He may seem too ill to notice these 
things, whereas he is only too ill to speak of them. One feeds 
with the eyes quite as much as with the lips, and by some care- 
lessness of the nurse, the appetite of a fastidious or nervous 
patient may be wholly destroyed. With the natural stimulants 
to appetite wanting, such as fresh air, exercise and enlivening 
companionship, taking of food is the chief event of the day and 
too much care ‘cannot be bestowed on its preparation and service. 
The correct size of tray for what is to be served should be consid- 
ered—a small tray for a small amount of food, etc. Whenever 
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there is room, use a finger bowl set on a doilied plate, putting a 
rose petal or scented geranium leaf in the water as a garnish. A 
patient is often gratified by having his food served in courses 
and will eat more than if given everything at once. Always cover 
the tray with a napkin in carrying to patient’s room. ‘The tray 
and all traces should be removed after eating, and half-emptied 
cups or glasses should never be left in the room, as such things 
left lying around are unappetizing in the extreme. In serving 
liquid food, use dishes other than those used for medicines, or 
associations of these dishes with medicine may make the patient 
refuse the food. 

Now there are five kinds of invalid diet, namely: 

1. Fluid diet, comprising albuminized lemonade, beef tea, 
chicken and mutton broth, ice cream, water-ices with the addition 
of egg-white, barley water, cocoa, etc. 

2. Semi-fluid diet which includes a fluid diet plus well-cooked 
cereals, custards, soft-cooked eggs, milk-toast, blanc-mange, rice, 
tapioca, sago, etc. 

3. Soft solid diet, including both fluid and semi-fluid diets 
plus bread, crackers, dry toast, some fruits such as prunes, stewed 
figs, ete., white fleshed fish, poultry, raw scraped beef sandwiches, 
etc. 

4, Regular or full diet, any digestible food that a person in 
normal health could take, the simplest methods of cooking being 
employed. 

‘5. Special diet. This is usually a sterile diet or a weighed 
diet. These require a great deal of accuracy and a certain amount 
of scientific training, and are usually entrusted only to the care 
of a trained nurse. 


Always consider a patient, as far as possible, within the bound- 
aries of a particular diet prescribed if you know what his taste 
is, Never consult a patient about his menu or enter into conver- 
sation about his diet within his hearing, and never, on any account, 
give in to the patient’s pleading for something he should not 
have. Much unnecessary suffering, and even death, are caused 
by the giving of food against the doctor’s orders. The physician 
in attendance studies the symptoms so closely that he is able to 
determine what is required to meet the needs of the case. 

If these rules are adhered to strictly, there is no reason why a 
doctor should object to a patient’s being cared for at home if 
such is the wish of those concerned. Of course, in this limited 
space, it is impossible to give recipes for invalid cookery, but 
there are two excellent books of references I would like to men- 
tion, “Diet in Disease,” by Alida Frances Pattee, and “Food and 
Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent,” by Fannie M. Farmer. 
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Both these books contain a large number of recipes with illus- 
trations and diagrams, also list of suitable menus. 


The tray in the illustration is set for a soft solid diet which 
consists of an orange, a raw scraped beef sandwich, and an egg- 
nogg. On the tray also is a bowl of fruit sugar into which the 
patient dips the sections of orange, a finger bowl with a scented 
geranium leaf in the water, and a single daffodil laid on the tray 
for added daintiness. 
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